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astonishment I could talk to a multitude of invisible
strangers about the trivial things I really cared for,
as I could hardly have talked to the most intimate of
friends. I was allowed, you see, to talk about any-
thing. I have never, I believe, said a word on any
matter of public controversy. And though at times
I must have made it plain that I do not care, let us
say, for Crooning or Geometrical Art, I have pretty
seldom, I think, dealt with matters of opinion at all.
This is contrary to all the canons, according to which
you cannot be interesting unless you are con-
troversial, or at least opinionated. But more and
more I found myself, as the curious sense of intimacy
grew, speaking of the things I really care for. And
these are not controversies. Not the great matters
about which men are divided in public, but the lesser
matters by which in private they are united. To sit
by one's own fireside in silence, broken only by the
occasional fall of a coal in the fire and the slow
ticking of the clock; games with children; the
memory of old tunes and of leaves falling through
the sunlight of distant autumns; one's family, one's
dogs or one's garden; a small boy, long ago,
scurrying through the dusk of the apple trees
towards the lighted windows of home. And more and
more, as I went on, the letters which came to me
from listeners steered me themselves into these
channels. Just as I could speak intimately to the
listeners I had never seen, they found, I think, that
they too could write intimately to a disembodied
voice. And constantly my unknown correspondents
returned, with every variety of individual emphasis,
to the same belief, my own; that it is the small